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THE STANDPOINT AND METHOD OF ETHICS. 

IS the true method of ethics the method of science or that of 
philosophy ? Our answer to this question must determine 
our general view of the ethical problem, and cannot fail to 
affect the solution which we reach. The characteristic ten- 
dency of our time to reduce all thought to the scientific form, 
and to draw the line sharply between natural or positive science, 
on the one hand, and metaphysics or philosophical speculation, 
on the other, has made itself felt in ethics, which is now defined 
as ' moral science ' rather than as ' moral philosophy,' its older 
designation. Nor is this usage of terms a complete novelty in 
ethical literature. Aristotle, the father of the science, clearly 
distinguished ethics as the science of the Good (for man) from 
metaphysics or 'first philosophy,' whose task was the investi- 
gation of the ultimate nature of things, the absolute Good, or 
the Good of the universe itself. In the older English ethics 
we find the same limitation of the inquiry, and a frequent adop- 
tion of the psychological method. It is to Kant and his suc- 
cessors, in Germany and in England, that the encroachment of 
metaphysics upon ethics is chiefly due. Kant does not sepa- 
rate the science of ethics from the metaphysic of ethics, 
which is, for him, the only legitimate metaphysic. The influ- 
ence of Kant in this respect is evident in the intuitional ethics 
of the later Scottish school, hardly less than in the idealistic 
ethics of the Neo-Hegelians. It is this general acceptance of 
the metaphysical method in ethical inquiry that has led to the 
protest on the part of the scientific mind of our time, and to 
the proclamation by the Evolutionary school that ethics must 
accept the common method of exact knowledge, and, like psy- 
chology (which was also wont, within recent memory, to claim 
near kinship with metaphysics, if not even to play the rdle of 
the latter), become a * natural science.' 

Yet, while we must recognize in the view that the true 
method of ethics is scientific rather than philosophic, a return 
to the older and sounder tradition of ethical thought, it is 
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necessary, in order to determine more precisely the place of 
ethics among the sciences, to distinguish carefully between 
two types or groups of sciences, both alike distinguishable 
from metaphysics or philosophy. The common task of all 
science is the rationalization of our judgments, through their 
organization into a system of thought ; when thus systematized, 
our judgments are scientifically ' explained.' But these judg- 
ments are of two kinds: judgments of fact and judgments of 
worth, or judgments of what is and judgments of what ought to 
be. There are, accordingly, two types of science: (1) the type 
which seeks to organize into a rational system the chaotic 
mass of our Is-judgments; (2) the type which seeks to organize 
into a rational system the no less chaotic mass of our Ought- 
judgments. The former type of science we may call natural 
or descriptive; the latter, normative or appreciative. The 
purpose of the natural or descriptive sciences is the discovery, 
by reason, of the actual or phenomenal order — the order that 
characterizes * matters of fact ' ; the purpose of the normative 
or appreciative sciences is the discovery, by the same reason, 
of the ideal order which always transcends and rebukes the 
actual order. The natural sciences seek to penetrate to the 
universal law or the principle of order, in terms of which we can 
alone consistently and completely describe the facts of the uni- 
verse; the normative sciences seek the universal standard, in 
terms of which we can alone consistently appreciate the facts of 
the universe — their common measure of value. The natural 
sciences have to do with processes, with events, with modis 
operandi ; the normative sciences have to do with products and 
their quality. The function of the one set of sciences is meas- 
urement, that of the other is evaluation. The one finds 
rational order in the facts of the world and human life; the 
other judges the facts of the world and life by reference to a 
rational order which always transcends the facts themselves. 
The result of the common effort of the one group is what 
Professor Royce has called the ' world of description ' ; that of 
the other, the ' world of appreciation.' 1 

1 The Spirit of Modern Philosophy, lect. xii. 
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To the former class — that of the natural or descriptive 
sciences — belong all the sciences of nature and of man as a 
natural being. Psychology has recently taken its place in this 
group of sciences, re-asserting the Aristotelian view of its voca- 
tion and method as a 'natural science,' dealing with the 
process of human experience. 1 Ethics, on the other hand, is, 
like logic and aesthetics, a normative or appreciative science 
— a science of value. These three sciences deal with our 
critical judgments, as distinguished from our/<2£ta#/judgments ; 
they endeavor to systematize these judgments by deducing them 
from a common standard of value, a final criterion of apprecia- 
tion. As it is the business of logic and of aesthetics respec- 
tively to interpret and explain our judgments of intellectual and 
of aesthetic value, so it is the business of ethics to interpret 
and explain our judgments of moral value. The question of 
logic is : What is the True ? or, What is the ultimate standard 
of intellectual judgment ? The question of aesthetics is : What 
is the Beautiful ? or, What is the ultimate standard in judgments 
of taste ? The question of ethics is : What is the Good ? or, 
What is the ultimate standard of practical judgment or judg- 
ment about conduct ? Our several judgments, so far as they 
are consistent with one another, about the value of thoughts, of 
feelings, and of actions, are reducible to a common denominator 
of Truth, of Beauty, and of Goodness. The discovery of this 
common denominator of intellectual, of aesthetic, and of moral 
judgment, and the construction of the system of principles 
which these judgments, when made coherent and self -consistent, 
constitute, is the task of the three normative sciences, — logic, 
aesthetics, and ethics. 

So long as the distinction between a natural and a norma- 
tive science is clearly realized, there is no reason why we should 
not recognize both a natural science and a normative science 
of ethics. Indeed, it must be admitted that the former is the 
propaedeutic to the latter. What we may call the natural his- 

1 Economics, on the contrary, shows some signs of resuming its affiliation to the 
normative sciences, through its dissatisfaction with the extreme abstractness of 
the conception of the ' economic man.' 
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tory of morality, the genetic study of the moral life (and the 
moral consciousness), is the sine qua non of an intelligent inter- 
pretation of its significance, the indispensable preliminary to its 
reduction to ethical system. The business of such a prelimi- 
nary investigation is simply to discover the causation of morality, 
the uniformities of sequence which characterize moral antece- 
dents and consequents as they characterize all other phenomena. 
But such an investigation of the moral facts, though it is well 
entitled to the name of science, is only the handmaid of ethics 
as a normative science, as the effort to determine the meaning 
or content of the facts. The results of such a natural science 
of ethics are the " data of ethics" as a normative science. 1 

The failure to distinguish these two inquiries has led to the 
greatest confusion in ethical thought. The answer to the ques- 
tion of causal ' origins ' has been offered (especially in English, 
and lately in German ethics) as the answer to the question of 
ethical content and meaning. This is true of the psychological 
theory of Hume and Mill, and also of the evolutionary theory 
which professes, by its substitution of the historical and genetic 
method for the statical view of the earlier moralists, to have raised 
ethics to the rank of a science. Take, for example, the solution 
offered by this school of the problem of egoism and altruism. 
The problem is : Why ought I to regard the interests of others 
as well as my own ? and especially, Why should I sacrifice my 
own interests to those of others? The solution offered is an 
account of the causation of altruistic conduct, the discovery of 
the psychological fact of sympathy, the internal 'sanction,' as 
well as of other facts of minor importance — the external 
'sanctions,' of altruism, and of the factors in the evolution of 

1 Cf Mr. Balfour's statement (A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, Appendix, ' On 
the Idea of a Philosophy of Ethics,' p. 336) : " An ethical proposition, though, like 
every other proposition, it states a relation, does not state a relation of space or 
time. ' I ought to speak the truth,' for instance, does not imply that I have 
spoken, do speak, or shall speak the truth; it asserts no bond of causation between 
subject and predicate, nor any coexistence, nor any sequence. It does not 
announce an event; and if some people would say that it stated a fact, it is not 
certainly a fact either of the ' external ' or of the ' internal ' world." Later (p. 348) 
he says that ethics " is concerned not with the causes, but with the grounds or 
reasons for action." 
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these sanctions. But these sanctions are merely the constant 
antecedents — the causes, not the reasons — of altruistic morality. 
The fact of self-sacrifice is thus explained, by being related to 
other facts; the ethical value of the fact is not explained. The 
might of the altruistic impulse is exhibited, and accounted for; 
its right is not vindicated. The question of ethics as a norma- 
tive science is not : How has a certain type of conduct or char- 
acter come to be approved ? but, What is the basis or rationale 
of such approval ? and the only answer to this question is a 
substantiation of the claim of the conduct or character in ques- 
tion as the claim of some ultimate ideal or Good. Or take the 
closely related problem of moral obligation. The solution 
offered by the psychological and evolutionary moralists is an 
account of how man's consciousness of obligation has varied 
with the varying conditions of human life, how the police force 
of the external sanctions has gradually given place to the gen- 
tler yet more persuasive influence of a growing insight into 
the necessary consequences of his actions, and how even this 
coercion is destined ultimately to disappear in the spontaneity 
of a perfect moral life. But again, the question of ethics as 
a normative science is not : What is the actual nature and 
genesis of the consciousness of obligation ? but, What is the 
content of this consciousness ? What does it, fairly interpreted, 
tell us about man's true attitude toward himself, his fellow-men, 
and God ? x Take, finally, the psychological and evolutionary — 
the genetic — account of the moral ideal itself. The plausibility 
of Hedonism is chiefly due, in my opinion, to the confusion of 
the scientific description of the motivation of conduct with its 
appreciation in terms of an ideal, its evaluation in terms of some 
standard of value. The function of pleasure in the process 
of conduct, as an efficient cause in all human activity, is un- 
questionable, and it was useless for the advocates of the life 
' according to right reason ' to attempt the disproof of its 
presence and decisive operation at every point. But the fact 
that every choice is pleasant does not prove that it is a choice 

1 Cf. President Schurman's article on ' The Consciousness of Moral Obliga- 
tion,' Phil. Rev., vol. iii, pp. 650-2. 
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of pleasure, still less that pleasure is the only thing worthy of 
choice. The moral ideal must appeal to feeling, it must please 
its devotee; and the various forms of this pleasure have been 
well described by the psychological and evolutionary moralists. 
But, after all this descriptive explanation of the motivation of 
choice, the problem of the content of the moral ideal itself 
remains unsolved and even untouched. 1 

It is not to be denied that the standard of ethical apprecia- 
tion has itself evolved. With the gradual evolution of morality 
there is being gradually evolved a reflective formulation of its 
content and significance. The evolving moral being is always 
judging the moral evolution, and there is an evolution of moral 
judgment as well as of the conduct which is judged. We must 
distinguish, however, between the subjective or psychological 
fact of moral judgment, on the one hand, and the objective con- 
tent of such judgment, on the other. Just as logic distinguishes 
between the psychological fact and the logical content of in- 
tellectual judgment, so must ethics, as a normative science, 
distinguish between the psychological fact and the objective 
content of moral judgment. The history of the causation of 
the psychological fact is one question; the content of its tes- 
timony is another question. Ethics has to do with man's ends 
(in respect of their content), and not with the process or 
mechanism of their accomplishment. 2 And for ethics as a 
normative science, the objective validity of moral judgment 
(whether crude and early, or ripe and late) is a necessary 
assumption, just as, for logic, the objective validity of intellec- 
tual judgment is a necessary assumption. The reality of the 
Good, and our ability by reflection to discover it (more or less 
fully), are the postulates of ethics, as the reality of Truth, and 

1 Such an exposure of the fallacy of ethical ' Naturalism,' ' Evolutionism,' or 
' Empiricism,' is, of course, at the same time an exposure of ethical ' Supernatu- 
ralism,' ' Intuitionism,' or 'A priorism.' The question of ethics is a question not 
of origin, but of content; not of causation, but of meaning. The truth in Intui- 
tionism is, in my opinion, simply its assertion of the ultimateness for ethics of 
the ethical point of view. 

2 Strangely enough, Professor S. Alexander states the distinction between the 
methods of ethics and of psychology in just these terms, and yet adopts the latter 
method in his own investigation. Cf. Moral Order and Progress, pp. 62-70. 
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our ability by reflection to discover it, are the postulates of 
logic. It is for metaphysics to deal with both assumptions. 

Yet we must never forget the dependence of ethics as a 
normative science upon the natural science of ethics. As we 
have just seen, the reflective formulation of morality is, like 
morality itself, progressive. It follows that the complete 
ethical formula at any stage must include all preceding formu- 
lae, and that the final ethical formula would be the last word of 
evolution itself. The true ethical interpretation of human 
life must be plastic as Aristotle's 'Lesbian rule,' — the living 
expression of the changing life of man ; and the moral life does 
not, any more than the physical life, commit itself to any 
expression as final and exhaustive. 

The normative sciences, however, are to be distinguished, no 
less than the natural sciences, from metaphysics or philosophy, 
whose province it is to deal with the question of the ultimate 
or absolute validity of all our judgments, whether they are 
judgments of fact or judgments of worth. Neither the natural 
nor the normative sciences deal with this question — the ques- 
tion of their own ultimate validity. It is the function of meta- 
physics to act as critic of the sciences; the sciences do not 
criticise themselves. Each assumes the validity of its own 
standpoint, and of its own system of judgment. The normative 
sciences deal with our judgments of worth, just as the natural 
sciences deal with our judgments of fact; neither the one group 
of sciences nor the other investigates the final validity of the 
judgments which, in their original chaotic condition, are the 
datum, and, in their systematic order, the result of the sciences 
in question. Whether natural or normative, science is content 
with the discovery of the unifying principle which organizes 
the several judgments of ordinary unscientific thought into a 
scientific system. The question of the grounds of our right to 
judge at all, whether about facts or values, and of the relative 
validity of our judgments of fact and our judgments of value, 
science leaves to metaphysics, which, in considering the epis- 
temological question of the possibility of an ultimate vindication 
of human knowledge in general, is compelled to face the onto- 
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logical question of the ultimate nature of reality itself. As 
the natural sciences leave to metaphysics the question of the 
ultimate validity of our judgments of fact, and, with that ques- 
tion, the question of the ultimate nature of reality, the norma- 
tive sciences leave to metaphysics the question of the ultimate 
validity of our judgments of value, or the real significance of 
our ideals. As the natural sciences are content with the dis- 
covery of the actual order, or the order of reality as it exists 
for us, the normative sciences are content with the discovery 
of the ideal order as it demands the obedience of our thought 
and feeling and activity. Both the normative and the natural 
sciences alike have to be criticised and correlated by meta- 
physics, whose question of questions is that of the comparative 
validity of the Is-judgments and the Ought-judgments as expres- 
sions of ultimate reality, the respective merits of Realism and 
Idealism, of Naturalism and Transcendentalism, as intepreta- 
tions of the universe. 

To take the case of ethics in particular, we must carefully 
distinguish the science from the metaphysic of ethics. The 
science of ethics has nothing to do with the question of the 
freedom of the will, for example. As a science, the science of 
morality, ethics has a right to assume that man is a moral being, 
since his judgments about conduct imply the idea of moral 
being. But whether this scientific assumption is finally valid 
or invalid, whether the moral judgments are trustworthy or 
illusory, and whether or not their validity implies the freedom 
of man as a moral being, — are questions for metaphysics to 
answer. Again, ethics does not base its view of human life, 
its system of moral judgment, upon any metaphysical interpre- 
tation of reality, whether idealistic or naturalistic, although 
here, as elsewhere, the scientific result must form an all- 
important datum for metaphysics. Similarly the question of 
God, or the ultimate reality of the moral order, and the nature 
of this ethical reality — the question of the relation of man's 
moral ideal to the universe of which he is a part — is a question 
not for ethics, but for metaphysics. Ethics, as a science, 
abstracts human life from the rest of the universe; it is as 
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frankly anthropocentric as the natural sciences are cosmo- 
centric. Whether or not, in our ultimate interpretation of 
reality, we must shift our centre, is a question which meta- 
physics must answer. 1 

The fact that it is the genius and function of the normative 
sciences to transcend the actual, and to judge its value in terms 
of the ideal, doubtless brings these sciences nearer than the 
natural sciences to metaphysics or ultimate philosophy. For 
while the natural sciences are content with the discovery of 
the phenomenal order, the order of the facts themselves, even 
a naturalistic or utilitarian ethics, for example, is an evaluation 
of human life in terms of a standard or ideal, viz., pleasure. 
A judgment of worth is speculative — we might almost say 
metaphysical — in a sense in which a judgment of fact is not 
speculative or metaphysical. Its point of view is transcendental, 
not empirical. It follows that the science which organizes such 
judgments into a system is also transcendental, and, in that 
sense, metaphysical. Yet such a science is not strictly to be 
identified with metaphysics, for three reasons. First, it agrees 
with common-sense in assuming the validity of the judgments 
of value, whose system it is seeking to construct. Secondly, it 
abstracts one set of judgments of value — the logical, or the 
aesthetic, or the ethical — from the rest of the judgments of 
value. Thirdly, it abstracts the judgments of value from the 
judgments of fact. Now it is the business of metaphysics to 

1 Cf. Mr. Balfour (loc. cit., pp. 337-8): " The general propositions which really lie 
at the root of any ethical system must themselves be ethical, and can never be 
either scientific or metaphysical. In other words, if a proposition announcing 
obligation require proof at all, one term of that proof must always be a proposition 
announcing obligation, which itself requires no proof. . . . There is no artifice by 
which an ethical statement can be evolved from a scientific or metaphysical propo- 
sition, or from any combination of such; and whenever the reverse appears to be 
the fact, it will always be found that the assertion which seems to be the basis of 
the ethical superstructure, is in reality merely the ' minor ' of a syllogism, of which 
the 'major ' is the desired ethical principle." It should be noted that Mr. Balfour 
uses the term science to designate natural science exclusively. What I have 
called a normative science, he would apparently include in philosophy. T. H. Green 
and recently Mr. C. F. D'Arcy (A Short Study of Ethics) have insisted upon a 
metaphysical derivation of ethics. Cf. Professor Dewey's discussion of ' the meta- 
physical study of ethics' {Psychological Review, vol. iii, pp. 18 1-8). 
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investigate the ultimate validity of the judgments of value, as 
well as of the judgments of fact; and, in order to determine 
this, it must study these judgments in their relations both to 
one another and to the judgments of fact. The final term of 
metaphysical judgment may be normative, rather than natural- 
istic. The question of the worth of existence is probably more 
important than the question of the nature of existence : mean- 
ing is probably rather a matter of value than a matter of fact. 
And the ultimate term of metaphysical value may be ethical, 
rather than logical or aesthetic. Moral worth is probably the 
supreme worth, and the true metaphysic is probably a meta- 
physic of ethics. But the metaphysical ultimateness of that 
term — whatsoever it be — will not have been demonstrated 
until all the other terms have been reduced to it, explained, and 
not explained away, by means of it. 

Two misunderstandings of the term 'normative science' 
must be guarded against. First, the distinction between nor- 
mative and natural, or appreciative and descriptive, sciences is 
not intended to imply that the method of the one group of sci- 
ences is in any respect different from the method of the other. 
The method of science is always the same, namely, the sys- 
tematization of our ordinary judgments through their reduction 
to a common unifying principle, or through their purification 
from inconsistency with one another. Whether these judg- 
ments are judgments of fact or judgments of worth, makes no 
difference in the method. There is nothing mysterious, or 
superior, or metaphysical in the procedure of the normative 
sciences; it is the plain, unmetaphysical, strictly scientific 
method, only applied in a different field — to a different subject- 
matter. It is merely this difference in the subject-matter that 
I have desired to assert and to emphasize. The business of 
ethics, for example, is, like the business of physics, simply to 
organize the judgments of common-sense or ordinary thought. 
There is a ' common-sense ' of value, as there is a ' common- 
sense' of fact; and there is a science of value, as there is a 
science of fact. The function of the former science, as of the 
latter, is simply to make common-sense coherent and consis- 
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tent with itself. The true method of ethics is the Socratic 
method of a thoroughgoing and exhaustive cross-examination of 
men's actual moral judgments, with a view to their systematiza- 
tion. And though the mere summation of these judgments will 
not constitute their system, the system can be constructed only 
on the basis of a catholic study of the actual moral judgments. 
We must, as Professor Sharp has urged, get rid of 'the bane- 
ful influence of the personal equation'; we must add to the 
' introspective ' method the ' objective ' method. " The student 
of ethics has not finished his work until he has made an exhaus- 
tive study of the moral judgments of examples of all types of 
human nature." x " How to evolve from this multiplicity of 
apparently incompatible principles a consistent and universally 
valid system of moral judgments ... is a question for what 
may be termed logical or systematic, as opposed to psychologi- 
cal, ethics." 2 And, in Mr. Balfour's words, " all that a moralist 
can do with regard to ethical first principles is not to prove 
them or deduce them, but to render them explicit if they are 
implicit, clear if they are obscure." 8 That there is a common 
element in these as in all other classes of judgments, whether 
of value or of fact ; or, in other words, that experience is 
rational, — is the common assumption of science and philosophy 
alike. 

This leads to the second misunderstanding, namely, that it 
is possible, in the normative sciences, to transcend the sphere 
of common-sense or ordinary judgment, and to discover, beyond 
that sphere, an absolute norm or standard with which we can 
then compare, and, according to the result of our comparison, 
establish or invalidate the findings of common-sense. That 
is, of course, impossible, and contradictory of the idea of sci- 
ence in general, if not also of philosophy. All science is, it 
is true, a criticism of common-sense ; but it is an immanent 
criticism, a self-criticism. There is no transcending common- 
sense, no leaving it behind. If common-sense were not 
already rational — in a measure actually so, and in posse per- 

1 Phil. Rev., vol. v, p. 287. 2 Loc. cit., p. 288. 

8 A Defence of Philosophic Doubt, Appendix, p. 353. 
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fectly so — no science (and no philosophy) would be possible. 
It is only through the comparison of the ordinary judgments of 
worth with one another, that ethics and the other normative 
sciences come into existence. It is never possible to compare 
our ordinary judgments of worth with an external and extra- 
ordinary standard of value. The criticism of common-sense 
is always immanent, never transcendent. The problem is to 
find the centre of the circle of judgment — moral, aesthetic, or 
logical — and from that centre to describe the circle; and this 
centre must lie within, not without, the circle whose centre it 
is ! The ethical thinker must always, with Aristotle, come 
back to common-sense, and, leaving it to the metaphysician 
to investigate the possibility of any more ambitious explanation 
of its judgments, content himself with the Aristotelian, which 
is also the Socratic, effort to interrogate the moral common- 
sense of mankind, and, by interrogating it, to make it coherent 
and self-consistent. Common-sense, thus made coherent and 
self-consistent, is science. 

I began by suggesting that such a limitation of ethics to the 
scientific standpoint and method is a return to the older or 
Aristotelian view of the science. Aristotle clearly differenti- 
ates ethics from metaphysics. He also differentiates it from 
the natural sciences, for example, from psychology. This latter 
differentiation is, as we should expect, less clear than the former. 
The conception of a normative science implies the conception 
of the Ought-to-be, of the ideal. But the fundamental ethical 
category of the Greeks is the Good, which is also the Beautiful ; 
the Ought-consciousness is in them rudimentary, the ideal lies 
for them very close to the actual. For Aristotle ethics was, 
like logic, a practical rather than a theoretical inquiry. As logic 
was a manual of rules, obedience to which would insure correct- 
ness or consistency of thought, and appeal to which would 
decide the victory in argument, ethics was a body of rules, obe- 
dience to which would insure virtue or excellence of life. 
Since, however, in order to discover the path which led to the 
goal of human life, it was necessary to determine the goal itself, 
ethics became the investigation of the Good, — man's supreme 
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and all-containing End. 1 It becomes necessary to reassert the 
distinction between a normative and a natural science, in these 
days when the effort is made to ' naturalize the moral man,' to 
resolve the Ought-consciousness into the Is-consciousness. I 
will close with the mention of an eminent living authority for 
the Aristotelian limitation of ethics to what may be called the 
relative or human Good. Professor Sidgwick, in his History 
of Ethics (ch. i), describes ethics as the study of ' the Ultimate 
Good of man,' as distinguished from ' Theology, the study of 
the Absolute Good.' " The qualification ' for man,' " he says, 
" is important to distinguish the subject-matter of ethics from 
the Absolute Good or Good of the Universe, which may be 
stated as the subject-matter of Theology." Mr. Sidgwick's 
own work is an admirable illustration of that which I have tried 
to describe as the true 'method of ethics.' It is as devoid of 
metaphysics as the Nicomachean Ethics itself, and, while it 
never exchanges the normative for the naturalistic standpoint, 
it is, as a sustained and penetrative cross-examination of the 
moral common-sense of mankind, well entitled to the name 
which the Evolutionists in ethics have endeavored to preempt 
for themselves, the ' science of ethics.' Tames Seth 

1 In this practical sense, as Professor Mackenzie points out (Manual of Ethics, 
p. 5), there are many other normative sciences, e.g., medicine, architecture, rhetoric. 
If, however, we define a normative science as a science of the ideal or of value, such 
an extension of the term is excluded, since there are only three types of ideals, only 
three standards of value, — the logical, the aesthetic, and the ethical. 



